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Need for Reconciliation 


Fgh crisis involving relationships between people, 
economic, political or social, is immeasurably 
critical for all who hold the Christian faith. Their 
stake is more than that of citizens. The beliefs by 
which they live—their belief in God as the head of 
the human family, their confidence that all men are 
the children of God, responsible to God and mutu- 
ally responsible for each other—these fundamental 
life-convictions are tested in the fires of any critical 
situation. There are many words confirming our 
deepest apprehensions that we live in critical times, 
when the decisions of the few, faintly modified by 
the will of the many, will determine the destiny of 
the future. There seems to be less awareness that 
the whole Christian enterprise, the life of the com- 
pany of the believers is in jeopardy. 

The struggle of the Christian is to secure some 
small measure of reconciliation with God. Yet how 
can we be reconciled with God, when we evade by 
compromising half-steps reconciliation with each 
other? It may be true, as a recent writer in this pe- 
riodical has said, that we not only do not understand 
each other, but, what is worse, we do not want to 
understand each other. 

No one can see over the barricades that divide 
people. We cannot imagine what it would be like 
to live in a world in which we would understand, 
appreciate, like, cooperate with those whom now we 
either hate or fear, or persecute. And, not being 
sure that we would like to live in such a world, we 
make only faint-hearted, conscience-impelled moves 
to close the breaches. 

Yet it will be hard to hold the main tenets of the 
Christian faith as anything other than token affirma- 
tions, ensuring a kind of pseudo-respectability, if 
now in this crisis, we delay those acts of reconcilia- 
‘ion which each one of us could make. 

The present day crisis in the life of our own peo- 
ple and in world relationships has spread upon a 
large canvas the inescapable dilemma of the Chris- 
tian: What I do is not the good deed I desire, but 
the evil deed I do not desire. Most of us have 
known the devastating loneliness of spirit that 
comes from this constant inability to meet, even in 
small degree, the compulsion to take the right course 
when the opposite direction seems either easier or 
more self-rewarding. 


Our own nation seems to be going through a col- 
lective experience of this sort. In our lives as in- 
dividuals, loneliness of spirit often takes the form 
of assuming that we are misunderstood or not ap- 
preciated. So, as a nation, we retire into virtuous 
aloofness, waiting for the world to understand the 
superior motives back of our acts. We desperately 
want to be understood, and we too often express 
this need by a negative or even hostile approach to 
the very groups whose understanding we covet. 

At the close of this calendar year, the voices sum- 
marizing the twelve months have spoken mainly in 
negative terms: We have been saved from disasters 
worse than we had experienced; the United Na- 
tions had not broken up; the “next war” was still in 
the future. 

We seem to be at dead center. Almost anything 
can happen to break the dead-lock, and there are 
many who assume that these coming events will 
carry us still further along the way to doom: There 
is danger in summoning the people of this nation to 
the self-discipline needed if we are to help to re- 
habilitate Europe. The world situation is too com- 
plex for the common people to understand, we are 
told. The generosity and the moral response of the 
nation as a whole is too simple an answer to a tan- 
gled scene. A “simple” answer may bring catastro- 
phe in a long future. 

In the long course of history many peoples have 
attained disproportianate power over the affairs of 
the world. But for us this has come suddenly, with- 
out our will. As we try to comprehend our respon- 
sibilities, we may find deep resources for moral ac- 
tion comparable to the situation if we think of the 
people who wait for release and rehabilitation in our 
power to give. 

In a little town in Czecho-Slovakia, in the days 
before Christmas, a group of teen-age girls lighted 
wishing candles and read their wishes for the 
world: 

“T wish that France would not have strikes or 
hunger.” 

“T wish that America and Russia would become 
reconciled.” 

“T wish that the Spanish people would not be 
ruled by a dictator, and would have a democratic 
republic. 








“T wish that all the countries of the world would 
unite into one, and that there would never be an- 
other terrible war, and that every person could live 
free, not afraid of his future and the future of his 
children.” 


Will the events of the coming year move the 
world in the direction of fulfilling these wishes? 
Our nation must answer, and that answer will go 
far in determining the health and effectiveness of 
the Christian enterprise, here and throughout the 
world. R. E. McC. 


Editorial Notes 


The situation which faces us in regard to the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Plan is a nice indication of the 
intimate relation between foreign and domestic pol- 
icy. Almost everyone, except the communists, 
agrees that we ought to help the European nations 
achieve economic recovery and political stability. 
But we are less united on the implications of the 
Marshall plan for our domestic economy than on 
the plan itself. Yet the facts are fairly plain. We 
are involved in an inflationary spiral and the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program will, on the whole, in- 
crease the inflationary pressure. The program re- 
quires the export of about four billion dollars worth 
of goods beyond the present excess of exports over 
imports. That means that the demands of the for- 
eign market are added to the already heavy pressure 
of the home market on the production power of the 
country. Even though our production power is 
fabulous, compared to that of any other nation, it 
is not adequate to meet this twofold demand. 

The consequence is that prices have gone up and 
will continue to go up. Our prices are 64% higher 
than in the four year period preceding the war. They 
are 23% higher than in June 1946. Food prices 
have risen 100%. There are reliable predictions 
that meat prices will increase from 25% to 40% in 
the coming year. 

Our situation requires some controls upon our 
consumption. We are prevented from placing ade- 
quate controls upon our economy and thus saving 
our nation from the ravages of acute inflation partly 
by the egoism of special interests which gain from 
rising prices and partly by the general temper of 
American democracy. This temper is excessively 
libertarian. More than any modern democracy we 
tend to identify the democratic cause with a laissez 
faire economy. Actually liberty is only one facet 
of democracy. 

The other facet is the attainment of justice through 
self-imposed restraint. Self-imposed restraint for 
nations means common action through legal means 
in addition to voluntary individual self-restraint. 
Men are not good enough to practice purely volun- 





tary self-restraint with the rigor which the common 
good requires. The failure of the voluntary food 
conservation program is one of many proofs of this 
facet. 

In the present inflationary situation the industrial 
workers have achieved sufficient power to be able 
to ride the inflationary spiral by the threat or the 
use of the strike weapon. The people who are 
worsted by inflation are the “white collar” individu- 
alists who do not have the collective power to force 
their wages up with the rise of prices. Their ex- 
cessive individualism thus contributes to their own 
undoing. 


As expected Mr. Wallace has announced his can- 
didacy for the Presidency of the United States. To 
have done so even after it was apparent that no seg- 
ment of the American labor movement would sup- 
port him, other than the unions controlled by the 
communists, proves that his candidacy has no real 
relationship to the frequently heralded third party. 
Its primary intention is quite obviously to insure the 
defeat of President Truman, a purpose which might 
quite easily be accomplished by garnering two or 
three hundred thousand votes in such pivotal states 
as New York and California. Mr. Wallace may 
have his own motives of personal resentment for 
seeking this end. But the communist motives for 
pushing his candidacy are more interesting. They 
know that the Wallace ticket not only increases the 
chance of Republican success but also makes the 
nomination of a very conservative Republican candi- 
date probable. 

This is exactly what the communists need in their 
campaign against us in Europe. They consistently 
picture us as the bulwark of reaction and it serves 
their propaganda purposes to have us adopt the most 
reactionary policies possible. They are further- 
more speculating daily about the supposedly immi- 
nent American depression, and if they can do any- 
thing to abet it that will also be grist for their mill. 


An interesting aspect of the modern democratic 
crisis is that the extremes of reaction and com- 
munism serve each other’s purposes. The com- 
munists have a cynical understanding of this fact 
while the reactionaries are naive about it. The com- 
munists try to encourage reaction in the hope of 
profiting from it. Even though their conspiracy in 
helping Hitler come to power did not produce the 
results they intended, they are again at their old 
game. Recent French political developments prove 
that they are trying to make parliamentary govern- 
ment by moderate forces impossible even though 
they know that the breakdown of parliamentary gov- 
ernment would mean a Gaullist dictatorship. They 
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think of their dictatorship as rising out of the break- 
down of Gaullism. 


Mr. Wallace will have a great deal to say about 
the reactionary character of both American parties. 
He may or may not believe what he says. It is 
more important to know that the communists do not 
believe it and are consciously contriving to get the 
most reactionary government possible in America. 


The State and Religious 


A. VICTOR 


iv comes as a great surprise to Americans and 
Canadians to find that in England the State is 
the major partner in religious education in the 
schools. The Education Act of 1944 provides for 
not only religious instruction but also religious wor- 
ship for the six and a half million children between 
the ages of 5 and 15. 


“Subject to the provisions of this section,” so 
runs the regulations, “the school day in every 
county school and in every voluntary school 
shall begin with collective worship on the part 
of all pupils in attendance at the school. .. . 
Religious instruction shall be given in every 
county and voluntary school.” 


This instruction and this worship are arranged 
not by the Churches but by the teachers, and as far 
as the county (i.e., State) schools themselves are 
concerned, the teaching of this subject, as of others, 
may be inspected by officers of the administrative 
Authority concerned. 

The regulations, no doubt, go on to allow parents 
who have a conscientious objection to this course of 
action to withdraw their children for religious in- 
struction and worship elsewhere, but the local Au- 
thority has to be satisfied that the appeal is a genu- 
ine one and that alternative arrangements can be and 
have been made. In actual practice hardly any chil- 
dren are withdrawn at all. 

All this may sound very shocking to inhabitants 
of a country nourished on the tradition of the abso- 
lute separation of Church and State, just as it would 
have shocked our nineteenth century English fore- 
fathers nourished on the tradition of their absolute 
identification. But the terms ‘the State’ and ‘the 
Church’ no longer bear their old meanings. ‘The 
State’ is no longer a privileged group of land own- 
ers, ‘Church of England’ to a man, even though like 
an eighteenth century countess they might have de- 
scribed themselves as “religious without enthusi- 
asm.” ‘The Church’ no longer means only the 
‘Church of England’ by contrast with which the 
other Protestant churches are merely ‘the sects.’ In 
this context the term nowadays is a generic term 
and covers all the Christian religious denominations. 
The only survivals from unhappier times are the 


One is rather bound to suspect that Mr. Wallace is 
not exactly the unwitting tool of this kind of poli- 
tics. The facts are so plain that he would have to be 
extraordinarily stupid not to understand the com- 
munist game. One is almost forced to the conclu- 
sion that personal resentments and ambitions have 
brought a once gallant, though never too astute, 
political leader to this ignoble position of catspaw. 
R. N. 


Education in England 
MURRAY 


Roman Catholics who, because of their foreign af- 
filiations as well as because of their theology, are 
unable to co-operate with the other Churches and 
with the State in this business of the religious edu- 
cation of the nation’s children. They have their own 
schools and cling tenaciously to them, although even 
they are State aided and consequently must see to it 
that alternative religious instruction is available for 
non-Catholic children who attend them. 


All children in England have to receive education 
between 5 and 15. That is the law and it affects all 
classes in the community, even the wealthy classes 
whose children are tutored at home or are in pri- 
vate schools or ‘public’ schools (in the English sense 
of the word) at the cost of their parents. A school 
attendance officer of a local Authority has to be sat- 
isfied that Lord Pillowslip’s son is being adequately 
tutored just as he has to be satisfied that John Jones’ 
son is attending school. 


Outside the State system and yet connected with 
it (so wonderful is the genius of the English for 
eating their cake and having it!) are three small but 
very important groups of schools. First, the ‘Pub- 
lic’ schools (in the English, not the American sense), 
meaning by that the schools independent of local 
Authorities, drawing their pupils from all over the 
country, with large sixth forms (ages 16-18) and 
advanced work leading to a University career. 
These are mainly boarding schools charging high 
fees and administered by governors who plough 
back all profits into the school funds. Secondly, the 
Direct Grant Schools—meaning by that a number 
of local schools of the ‘public’ school type as regards 
administration and curriculum but usually day 
schools. Thirdly, private schools, which are run for 
private profit, many of them being preraratory to 
the ‘public’ schools. The first two of these groups 
are concerned mainly with children from 13 to 18, 
the third mainly with children from 7 to 14 (al- 
though in both cases the word ‘mainly’ is important ). 
The three together account for probably not more 
than half a million children. They have to be regis- 
tered by the Ministry of Education and conform to 
certain requirements, so that they are not altogether 
independent, but they are outside the State provi- 








sion. Even the second group is outside the usual 
State system for it receives grants not from the local 
education authority but from national funds, i.e., 
directly from the Ministry of Education, and to that 
extent is dependent upon it. As far as religious 
education goes, however, all three groups are able to 
make their own arrangements and a good many of 
them are denominational schools. It is the receiving 
of grants of any kind that carries with it a measure 
of control as well as inspection. 

The great number of the children of the nation, 
however, are in schools maintained or assisted from 
the national taxes and local rates. The education 
system is administered through local, i.e., County, 
authorities by the Ministry of Education. Again 
illustrating the English habit of choosing both of 
two alternatives, these schools are two-thirds State 
or ‘County’ schools, i.e., Owned, maintained and 
managed by local authorities, and one-third denomi- 
national or ‘voluntary’ schools, but in both cases the 
State provides the salaries of teachers, equipment, 
school meals, transport costs, and other incidental 
expenses. The only difference is that in the first 
case all other costs are paid, in the second only part 
of them and according to the size of that part so is 
the nature of the religious education. This last is 
no doubt an altogether ridiculous arrangement, but 
it represents the usual compromise that has to be 
made where there are conflicting interests. 


It works in this way. Where the remainder of 
the cost of the voluntary school is altogether paid 
by the State authorities the denominational religious 
instruction in the school is limited to two periods a 
week, and no more than one-fifth of the school staff 
may be required to belong to that particular denomi- 
nation. That these concessions are allowed is a 
recognition of the fact that the denomination has pro- 
vided the original fabric of the building. Such 
schools are called ‘controlled’ schools. 


Where only half of the remainder of the cost is 
met by the State the school can have entirely denomi- 
national religious instruction. This is called an 
‘aided’ school. 


All the religious education in the State schools 
and the greater part of the religious education of 
the controlled schools (which, after all, means the 
great bulk of the schools of the nation) is carried 
on according to ‘agreed syllabuses,’ to the exami- 
nation of which we must now turn. 

These syllabuses are put out by the County au- 
thorities and are called ‘agreed’ because they are 
drawn up by joint committees of teachers, County 
authorities, the Church of England and the Free 
Churches. The parent of them all was that of 
Cambridgeshire, drawn up in 1924 by a committee 
including such well-known people as T. R. Glover 
and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. The 1937 revision 
was done by a committee including C. H. Dodd, 
C. E. Raven, Newton Flew and Anderson Scott. 





Some counties have preferred to adopt the Cam- 
bridgeshire syllabus instead of drawing up one of 
their own. 

The current Cambridgeshire syllabus is typical of 
all of them. It is a book of 154 pages and includes 
sections on the conduct of school prayers, Scripture 
reading, hymns and worship. The syllabus itself has 
sections for nursery schools and infants, juniors (7 
to 11 years) and a five-year course for seniors. Each 
section has notes on the methods of teaching chil- 
dren of the given age, it suggests passages to read 
aloud or learn by heart, and there are copious anno- 
tated bibliographies. The last forty pages are con- 
cerned with various problems—memory work; 
backward pupils; classes in a small or single-teacher 
school; history, legend and myth; miracles; the 
teaching of religion; the use of religious pictures ; 
reference books. The book is published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

It will be seen that there is provision in these syl- 
labuses for worship as well as instruction. Indeed 
the syllabus of the County of Leicestershire is con- 
tained in two books, one of them a book of hymns 
and prayers. Worship begins the day and is usual- 
ly, although not necessarily, conducted by the Head 
teacher. Religious teaching can be put at any place 
in the time-table and so it is possible to employ 
teachers who have specialized in this subject. 


The provision of such teachers is the greatest 
need of all. Syllabuses are easy to invent, but the 
teachers who can implement them are hard to find. 
In all other subjects the teacher has had a good 
grounding in the subject before he has studied how 
to teach it, but religious education has been left 
largely to enthusiastic amateurs on the one hand or 
on the other to indifferent people who were not suf- 
ficiently strong-minded to refuse to take it. To pio- 
duce the teachers who will be able to work this new 
system will take some years and meanwhile the 
State authorities are doing their best by means of 
summer schools, special local courses, and hand- 
books to make the person who is already keen rea- 
sonably well-informed and efficient. Naturally they 
have to draw on parsons for help—but not on par- 
sons as such, for men may be good ministers with- 
out being either Biblical scholars or good teachers 
of religious knowledge. Nevertheless there is a 
place here for the intelligent minister to help the 
teachers of his area to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge which by their skill in teaching they can after- 
wards impart to their pupils. 

A long-term policy consists in putting Scripture 
into the list of examined and qualifying subjects for 
the Teachers’ Certificate and appointing specialists 
in the training colleges and in the Universities to 
teach the future teachers. To the argument that to 
teach ‘the Bible as literature’ is a less worthy aim 
than to teach it as religion can be given the reply 
that for school purposes the one is a preparation 
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for the other, and if properly done it is indistin- 
guishable from the other. It is not the business of 
the State schools to conduct classes in Church mem- 
bership or to get children in the classroom to make 
a personal decision for Christ: these are still the 
functions of the Church. Moreover the schools rep- 
resent homes of every type of religious affiliations 
and of none. But to study a piece of literature re- 
quires at the very least a sympathy with and appre- 
ciation of the value of that literature, the intention 
of the author and of the meaning given to it by the 
people to whom it first came, and if that literature 
is religious literature it needs for its interpretation 
an appreciation of religion. This is a quality not 
automatically conveyed to the teacher either by con- 
version or by Church membership nor even by ordi- 
nation. But it is a necessary quality in teaching, 
and in State schools and indeed in most other schools 
it is all that need be asked, for the school is not in- 
tended to supersede the Church. 

The agreed syllabuses have been made possible by 
the acceptance of the historical method of studying 
the Bible, and by a deeper understanding of child 
psychology and the various stages through which a 
child passes in his apprehension of truth. The Stu- 
dent Christian Movement and the modern mission- 
ary movement have also accustomed members of 
different denominations to work together and ap- 
preciate one another’s witness. There are deeper 
divisions often within the denominations themselves 
than there are between members of different de- 
nominations brought up together with this new out- 
look, and over an increasingly large field of Protes- 
tant Christian witness and service in England the 
denominational issue as such is ceasing to matter. 
And there is a keener sense of the real problem, 
which is the need of the world for God as He is in 
Christ—to Whom witness cannot fully be borne 
either by groups of Christians alienated from one 
another or by those to whom denominational or even 
doctrinal loyalty takes precedence over a love of 
God’s wayward children. 


Editorial Note: We are particularly happy to 
publish the foregoing exposition by the President of 
Chestnut College, Cambridge, England, on the pro- 
gram of religious instruction in the public schools of 
England. It challenges the belief widely held in this 
country that a rigorous separation of church and 
state involving the complete secularization of educa- 
tion is the only possible democratic solution of the 
problem of church and state. No democratic nation 
of Europe has adopted this solution and the new 
education act of Great Britain, which President Mur- 
ray analyzes in this article, shows that religious in- 
struction in public schools is possible if all parties 
bring tolerant goodwill to the task. It is, of course, 
true that the British do not have to contend with the 
degree of religious pluralism that makes the prob- 
lem so difficult in this country. 


Thoughts on Britain 
From Abroad 


J. E. L. NEWBIGIN 
Bishop of Madara, S. India 


URING the voyage back to India I have inevit- 
ably been turning over in my mind the expe- 
rience of a year at home. 


The first thing I saw when I landed was a queue. 
Perhaps it will seem ridiculous to say that it brought 
a lump into my throat, but I confess that it did. The 
queue system will not work in India, because it con- 
tradicts the fundamental basis of society—which is 
caste. One had become accustomed to the frightful 
scrums that surrounded booking offices, and to the 
various methods of by-passing them. To see people 
quietly and without fuss taking their place behind 
one another and waiting their turn, was a profound- 
ly moving symbol of a different basis of society, of 
the belief that each one counts for one, and of the 
discipline that had made that belief part of the un- 
conscious attitude of the ordinary man. Although 
queues became more familiar as days went by, that 
impression was not blunted—the impression of an 
immensely strong and resilient social discipline, 
rooted in the acceptance of the worth and responsi- 
bility of every man. 

Many other things went to confirm that impres- 
sion. I think the most impressive was the way the 
rationing system worked. In India one saw luxury 
and starvation side by side all the time. The mass 
of suffering was so colossal that it numbed the feel- 
ing and paralyzed the will. It was like coming into 
a new moral clitaate to come into a place where 
things were being shared equally, where one never 
saw a hungry child or a starving man, and where 
one knew that the little bit of extra economy needed 
in housekeeping was contributing to make that pos- 
sible. .It meant that all the time each one could play 
a responsible part—however small—in making life 
decent for all. It meant that economic life—in this 
part of it at least—was human and moral instead of 
brutish and meaningless. 


Allied with that was the sense of the vitality of 
free institutions of all kinds. One had become used 
to the situation of a country governed by bureau- 
cracy from above. It was—again—like breathing 
new air to find everywhere a multitude of free vol- 
untary organizations, springing from the personal 
sense of responsibility of their members, and co- 
operating as free partners with Government. I shall 
be told that the vitality of these free institutions is 
declining. I reply that, even if that is so, the vitality 








that still remains is something to marvel at and to 
cherish. 


I will sum up the impression I have tried to con- 
vey by saying that it was the impression of a society 
deeply-rooted in the Christian belief that every man 
is precious in the sight of God and is responsible 
before God for his neighbor; a society making an 
effort of quite revolutionary importance to apply 
that belief in new ways to the problems of large-scale 
organization. I know that I am speaking of some- 
thing which is an inheritance from the past, some- 
thing built out of centuries of Christian worship, 
teaching and preaching, and that the inheritance is 
not being built up as it must be if it is to persist. 
I know also how terrible have been the inroads into 
that inheritance, the destruction of family life repre- 
sented in the divorce statistics, the loss of purpose 
represented in the figures of gambling, the many- 
sided lowering of moral standards in two wars. Nor 
do I forget the glaring examples, both among wage- 
earners and among the managerial and owning 
groups, of unwillingness to put national before pri- 
vate interests. These things are indeed great evils. 
But we shall not defeat them if we let them blind us 
to the resources we still have. I have tried to say— 
and I know that others in the same position agree 
with me—that what strikes one most forcibly when 
one comes home after seven years away is the per- 
sistence of the Christian inheritance in spite of all 
the immensely powerful forces which are seeking 
to destroy it. That is surely ground for courage as 
we face the immense new experiment in social or- 
ganizations which is now being made. . 


Perhaps the Christian tradition is not strong 
enough to bear the new strain we are putting on it. 
Perhaps it has already been so much weakened by 
the contempt of Christian worship and teaching that 
it is incapable of bearing the fruit we look for. Per- 
haps this experiment is to fail. We do not know. 
But surely for Christians the situation is—to this 
extent—clear. We have been given as a nation the 
chance, bought at a fearful price, to work out a 
kind of society based on the free acceptance of mu- 
tual obligation—the only kind of society holding out 
any hope of life to the world. We are surely bound 
to regard it as a very high privilege to have been 
matched with this hour, to have a share in a struggle 
that will be decisive not only for Britain but also 
for the world. Surely this is a time when all Chris- 
tians can “go to it” with a good courage, understand- 
ing themselves and making clear to others the ethical 
issues at stake, and pointing all men to the only faith 
which can sustain a society of free and responsible 
men and women. If ever there was a time when 
we might rightly count it a high privilege to be Brit- 
ish citizens, it is surely now.—Christian News Letter. 











Christianity and Crisis 
in the Service of the 
Ecumenical Cause 


We have received the following letter from 
Mr. Eugene Barnett, General Secretary of the 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, in regard to a possible 
service which CHRISTIANITY AND Crisis could 
render to Christian leaders throughout the 
world. 


Dear Editor: 

I am just back from visiting in some six- 
teen countries, most of them in the Middle 
East and Asia. I am led to ask what is be- 
ing done to make CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS 
available to Christian leaders, missionaries 
and others, in that part of the world. 

There is much confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, and also misrepresentation, in the lands 
I have visited regarding the present inter- 
national situation and the proposals which 
are being made for dealing with critical is- 
sues, to say nothing of what a realistically 
Christian course would be in any program 
of political and economic recovery and prog- 
ress. 

In this field CurisTIANITY AND CRISIS is 
saying important things with which key 
Christian leaders in other lands as well as 
America should be kept in touch. I am sure 
that if your periodical could be placed in the 
hands, say, of key missionaries, it would 
find its way into the hands of many of their 
colleagues and friends as well. 

In a number of countries there is little 
likelihood, because of exchange difficulties, 
of the periodical being subscribed for from 
the country itself. I wonder if ways cannot 
be found of securing gift subscriptions 
which will go at least for the coming year 
to a carefully selected list which could be 
drawn up. 

Sincerely yours, 
EucENE E. BARNETT. 


We have already received quite a few con- 
tributions from our readers to provide for sub- 
scriptions to a selected group of missionaries 
and ecumenical leaders. As the journal is not 
self-supporting, requiring a subsidy for its con- 
tinuance, we are unable to supply these sub- 
scriptions on our own account. We would 
therefore welcome contributions for such sub- 
scriptions. We have a prospective list of 1000 
missionaries and ecumenical leaders to whom 
we would like to send the journal. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Germany: Hilfswerk and Refugees 


In addition to ex-prisoners of war German civilians 
arrive in Frankfurt (Oder) after being dismissed as 
useless for work by the Russian authorities. Most of 
them are women, some are men and there are even some 
children with them: sucklings who have been born in 
Russia. . . . Some of these transports of Germans to 
Germany solely consist of people who have never been 
German nationals. .. . There they are put into quaran- 
tine for a fortnight. Afterwards they are sent into 
camps especially provided for them in the Russian zone 
of occupation. Such camps are f. i. Neuwiese near 
Hoyerswerda, Brandenburg by the Havel and Magde- 
burg. It is intended to distribute them amongst the 
population after passing through these camps. But it 
has been found necessary to retain them for a longer 
period in camp than was intended. 

For it was found out that these people are not fit yet 
to live an ordinary life in ordinary surroundings with 
ordinary people. It is a result of their past experiences 
that they can hardly adjust themselves to society and 
to common social standards. Two years in a working 
camp have turned them into unsocial beings. 

In all camps the same complaints are heard about the 
behavior of those unfortunate people. All day long they 
sit on their wooden boxes, hardly showing any interest 
in anything that happens around them. To some visit- 
ors theirs seemed to be a sort of animalistic behavior. 
Only one thing arouses their interest: when they are 
called to the soup kitchen twice a day to fill their tins. 
But, to be just, there is another interest: smoking. 
They even roll small bits of dry grass into a piece of 
newspaper. They dislike all other occupations or small 
duties which they are called upon to perform. They do 
not like to go to the bath or shower-rooms, they do not 
like de-licing. They do not acknowledge the most primi- 
tive rules of social behavior. The lavatories are hardly 
used at all, but all over the place one finds traces of 
their excrements. They relieve themselves just outside 
their barrack huts or even in the entrance. There does 
not seem to be any sense for or respect of private prop- 
erty. Every thinkable object is being stolen, partly for 
direct consumption, partly for exchanging it against 
some bits of food. The food provided at the camp is 
not sufficient for people who have been suffering from 
acute hunger for two years, doing hard labor the same 
time. Anyhow it is not sufficient to recover enough 
bodily strength without which their mental and moral 
interests in human affairs, in human values cannot be 
awakened. Those who are strong enough for it climb 
the fences of the camp to take whatever they can get. 
They take potatoes from the field and eat them raw. 
Some go begging. No wonder that these camps and 
their inhabitants are considered a plague in the neigh- 
borhood. 

One nearly could despair on seeing those people who 
formerly had been healthy, intelligent and efficient agri- 
culturists on their own well-stocked farms. There are 
hopeful exceptions. Sometimes one can notice how one 
single person changes the whole face of the camp by 
setting an example to the others. Their outlook on life, 


their spirit and their behavior is changed. The expla- 
nation is not surprising: the man or woman, who brings 
about this change, somehow turns out to be a Christian 
of some sort. Not perhaps a professed or confessing 
Christian but one who acts on the lines of Christian 
values and traditions. There is indeed a singular field 
of operation amongst these camp dwellers for the 
church worker, and the Protestant Relief Work of Ger- 
many has entered this field. Deacons are now working 
here giving material help and taking care of their spir- 
itual needs. Great patience is necessary. After five 
months of work in one of these camps a slow change 
became at last noticeable. The camp dwellers started 
to adjust themselves to life again. They cleaned their 
rooms, they formed small groups to perform the usual 
camp activities like cutting wood or fetching water. 
With great patience and even greater love some ordi- 
nary human standards were reintroduced. With the 
growing interest in their surroundings the social in- 
stincts common to humanity came back. For years they 
were used to being looked after by some superior agency 
which gave them hard work, a little food or severe pun- 
ishment. There was no need for them to do any think- 
ing. They just resigned themselves to whatever fate 
had in store for them. Now some have even asked ques- 
tions as to living conditions outside the camp. An enor- 
mous progress! They are slowly returning to life. 
—Das Hilfswerk. 


Denmark: Clergymen’s Resolution 
Concerning the Housing Shortage 


There is a great housing shortage in Denmark, and 
not the least in Copenhagen, and although the Danish 
population has not felt the aftermaths of war so strongly 
as other European nations, the housing shortage has 
nevertheless become a very serious problem because of 
the moral consequences which almost inevitably arise. 
Almost all the ministers in the Danish capital have 
signed a statement in which they appeal to Parliament 
to employ all means at its disposal for relieving the 
distress. 

The resolution says, amongst other things: 


“We consider the housing problem as being definitely 
the most pressing problem of society at the moment. In 
our daily work we see what distress and unhappiness 
the desperate housing conditions bring upon men and 
women. We should like to stress three points in par- 
ticular : 


“The overcrowding of people into small flats must 
result in a moral and spiritual burden. 

“Because of lack of space at home the young people 
are obliged to spend their leisure hours in the streets 
and in the pubs. 

“Many young couples must marry without having 
other accommodation than perhaps a room with the 
family in an already overcrowded flat. 

“These conditions constitute a destructive attack on 
the core of the life of the community, the home, and 
the family,” the resolution concludes and the ministers 
refer to a solution of the problem recently put forward 
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by the Danish Youth Commission, namely that the State 
introduces a rationing of the existing habitations. 


. F; ©.'S. 


Germany: “CREDO” and Political Creeds 


In its opposition to National Socialism during World 
War II, the German Church learned that “everything 
the Church says or does not say, she must say in the 
name of Jesus,” declared Dr. Hanns Asmussen, execu- 
tive director of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 

“What Christians in the Church and what the Church 
herself believes and confesses,” he stressed, “is of con- 
sequence for our political life. In a time in which peo- 
ple and nations kill each other for political faiths, and 
in which there is scarcely a place left where one can 
live without a political faith, the Church can and must 
proclaim that she is a neutral land, where one can live 
without a political faith.” 

Dr. Asmussen said that among the many new creeds 
which have been given the world, such as democracy, 
humanitarianism, communism, nationalism, and social- 
ism, the creed of the Church “is the only one that de- 
serves the name ‘credo,’ and which is worth living and 
dying for.” 
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“The Church says,” he stated, “whether ye be demo- 
crats or communists, do not believe that these are eter- 
nal values. Don’t kill each other for that. But if this 
is at stake, that Jesus receives sinners, then willingly 
suffer death, as soon as you must.” 

A point of difference between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches as cited by Dr. Asmussen, “lies in the 
different political views and the different emphasis upon 
political matters.” He said that “the Reformed breth- 
ren, particularly under Karl Barth’s influence, attach 
more importance to earthly, political reform plans than 
a Christian should.” 


“It is impossible for a Christian,” he observed, “to 
wage war with Adolf Hitler to the death, and to make 
peace with Stalin. Even though Stalin should grant 
real and not pretended freedom to the Church, there 
could be no peace as long as 12 to 15 million slaves are 
kept in slavery in Soviet Russia, a fact to which our 
Reformed brethren close their eyes and their hearts.” 


“We Christians are strangers in this world,” he said, 
“and through persecutions God reminds us of that. But 
as such strangers we are not alone. We are part of a 
great communion. It is the holy Church which Chris- 
tendom in Germany has rediscovered, and could redis- 
cover because it was always there as the wonder of 
God before our eyes.” 


—News Bureau, National Lutheran Council. 


Greece: Cyprus Synod to Weigh 
Measures Against Communists 


Metropolitan Macarius, newly-elected Greek Ortho- 
dox Archbishop of Cyprus, has announced he will 
shortly summon the Holy Synod of Cyprus to discuss 
a proposed decree prohibiting Communists from par- 
ticipating in Communion services, from becoming mem- 
bers of church committees, or even entering any Ortho- 
dox church. 


Archbishop Macarius’ announcement was made just 
prior to his formal election on Christmas Eve to succeed 
the late Metropolitan Leonidios, who died last July. 
The rite of enthronement took place at Nicosia with 
elaborate Byzantine ritual, and was attended by the 
Greek Consul, representatives of Greek military forces, 


and numerous churchmen. R.N. S. 
Communication 

Wichita, Kansas. 
Gentlemen: 


May I point out to you an instance of a far more 
happy relationship between Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants than your article in the Dec. 8th issue of your 
journal? Here in Wichita, largely through the efforts 
of Mr. Gordon Jones, president of the Wichita Council 
of Churches, a monthly dinner is held at which the 
Roman Catholic Bishop and five of the clergy meet 
with a like number of Protestant clergy, and laymen 
from each group likewise are invited to a total number 
of about 20 men. Areas of possible cooperation are 
frankly discussed and possible friction areas likewise. 
We believe we are on the right track. 

Sincerely yours, 


BENJAMIN F, SCHWARTZ. 


Ges 35 
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